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OCCUPIED EUROPE 
The Wall & the Scaffold 

Last week hundreds of Europeans 
marched to Nazi execution because they 
dared to revolt against the New Order. 
Some were young, as heroes are supposed 
to be. Some were not. Plump men of 
middle years sprawled on their blindfolded 
faces in front of bullet-pocked walls. Worn 
grey bodies hung by their corded necks in 
public squares. 

The Nazis admitted executing 1,000 in 
the past few weeks of European revolt. 
The number was probably a gross under- 
statement. 

Yugoslavia. Serbian Chetniks kept up 
their wild guerrilla fight against Adolf 
Hitler and Ante Pavelitch, his Croatian 
stooge. Yugoslav rebels warned the Nazi 
commander in Belgrade that they would 
slaughter 650 German prisoners if he 
killed any more Yugoslav patriots. 

So violent was the Yugoslav revolt that 
the Nazis were reported sending a whole 
panzer division of 12,000 men toward Bel- 
grade. To dislodge Yugoslavs from four 
towns the Nazis had to resort to shelling 
with 155-mm. guns and dive-bombing. 
The fight went on, although the Nazis and 
Stooge Pavelitch’s brown-shirted Ustashi 
lined Yugoslavs up by the dozens and rid- 
dled them. In the Banat region 42 bodies 
swung in a market place for a day and a 
night. Hangmen noosed the young neck of 
Gaysin Grodza, a girl of 21 who had 
bombed a German store. 

Czecho-Slovakia. Firing squads moved 
with equal celerity against the saboteurs 
of the Skoda munitions works and other 
Czech industries. Hitler’s chief execution- 
er, cold, bloody Reinhard Heydrich, was 
in Berlin reporting his accomplishments. 
Berlin admitted that his assistants accom- 
plished 123 executions during the week. 
Among those rushed to the wall of death 
were Czech Generals Josef Bily, Hugo 
Votja and Franz Horacek, retired Generals 
Michael Dolezal and Josef Svatek, bald, 
pale Otokar Klapka, whom the Nazis 
had appointed Mayor of Prague. Deputy 
Premier Jaroslav Krejci was arrested, as 
were Minister of the Interior General Jo- 
seph Jezek and former Minister of Com- 
munications Dr. George Havelka. Berlin 
said the suicide rate was “appalling.” 

Condemned to death was puppet Premi- 
er General Alois Elias, whose loyalties 
have frequently seemed dubious. When he 
was not promptly executed it was suspect- 
ed that Premier Elias might have had 
something to exchange for clemency. 

Rumania. The Nazis were combating 
revolt and sabotage. There was a rumor 
that Premier General Ion Antonescu had 
left his Premiership and his command be- 
side the Nazis on the Russian front. 

Bulgaria, too, fought sabotage. Police 
and military forces had to “re-establish” 
order as a result of Greek uprising in 
Bulgarian-occupied Macedonia. 


Poland. It was announced in Berlin 
that 150 Poles had been executed since 
Germany’s attack on Russia. But this was 
only an infinitesimal part of the Polish 
horror described in a report issued in 
Vatican City. In this document Catholic 
clergy and laymen who had left Poland 
stated their belief that Adolf Hitler in- 
tended nothing less than the extermina- 
tion of the Polish people. They estimated 
that in the past two years the Nazis had 
killed 40,000 Poles, jailed 60,000, forced 
540,000 into Germany as laborers. 

France. The best-known rebel in Eu- 
rope was saved from death. Young Paul 
Collette, who in Paris six weeks ago 
wounded Pierre Laval and Marcel Deat, 
was condemned to death by a Vichy court. 
Marshal Henri Philippe Petain commuted 
his sentence to life imprisonment. Many 
observers of Vichy thought that the Mar- 
shal, knowing the rebellious temper of sup- 
pressed French millions, was too shrewd to 
risk the execution of a boy who had tried 
to kill two of Hitler’s best French friends.* 

Berlin announced that thus far 71 
Frenchmen had been executed. After Ger- 
man supply trains were dynamited last 
week, the Nazis shot 20 French hostages, 
mostly railway workmen, at Lille. 

Norway. Two trade-union leaders, Vig- 
go Hansteen and Rolf Vickstroen, refused 
to have their eyes bandaged, stared at 
the Nazi firing squad, sang the Norwegian 
anthem. 

* Vichy erroneously reported last month that 
Deat had died of his wounds (Time, Sept. 22 ). 


Significance. Europe’s revolt against 
Adolf Hitler was not one movement, but 
many. In Yugoslavia it was hot, open 
civil war, abetted by traditional Balkan 
Pan-Slavic sympathies. Soviet Russia 
even spared “a certain number” of bomb- 
ers to aid_ the insurgents. In Czecho-Slo- 
vakia it was the discovered sabotage of 
highly organized underground rebels as the 
high rank of many of the condemned sug- 
gested. Widespread in Europe were exam- 
ples of that single zealotry of which Paul 
Collette was the prime symbol. 

There was no evidence of a single co- 
ordinating office — a General Staff of Re- 
volt — located in Britain or anywhere else. 
There seemed no good reason to believe 
that Europe’s scattered plots and out- 
breaks would crucially affect Adolf Hitler 
in the near future. But the executed corps- 
es that swung above, or lay crumpled 
upon, Europe’s tragic ground were stirring 
greater rebellions. 

Heil Toro! 

A bullfighting boom in Occupied France 
was reported this week by Mexican Mata- 
dor Ricardo Torres, newly arrived in Man- 
hattan from Portugal. Reason for the 
boom: the desire of Nazi officers to have 
their troops inspired by the precision of 
the matador’s kill. But, said Ricardo Tor- 
res, the Nazi troops took their bullfighting 
as mechanically as they did everything else : 

“Men are given signals when to applaud. 
At other times, at a command, they leap 
to their feet like robots and shout HeilP’ 
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Paul Collette ( center ) & Captors 
Symbol of those who fight alone. 


WORLD WAR 


MORALE 
The Great Debate 

The pressing question of whether or not 
Britain should invade the Continent to 
relieve pressure on Russia was mooted 
last week, quite unconsciously, by two of 
the world’s great mooters: H. G. Wells 
and Winston Churchill. 

These two were the most thunderous 
writers and talkers about the art of war- 
fare in the years of peace. Both saw that 
war would come again, both dared to shout 
warnings when such shouting was unpopu- 
lar. Wells, the dreamer, seeing how bad 
the war would be, was for avoiding it by 
organizing a new and better world. Church- 
ill, the doer, urged military action. 

Last week, as Winston Churchill ad- 
dressed Parliament and H. G. Wells wrote 
an article for the Washington Star, their 
tunes were exactly reversed. Their words 
could be fitted into a synthetic dialogue: 
The Moot. Wells: “I have always in- 
sisted that Germany cannot win this war. 
Today we have command of the sea, we 
have the submarine problem well in hand 
and we have mastery of the air.” 

Churchill: “I deprecate premature re- 
joicings. I indulge in no sanguine predic- 
tions about the future. We must expect 
that the U-boat warfare, now being con- 
ducted by larger numbers of U-boats than 
ever before, supported by scores of ‘Focke- 
Wolves,’ will be intensified.” 

Wells: “The Germans may be running 
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Churchill 
“We must not relax.” 


Time, October 13, 1941 


short of oil and war material; . . . still 
more rapidly must they be running short 
of trained men. This war, as war, is be- 
coming a war of exhaustion, and the Ger- 
mans are being exhausted.” 

Churchill: “The enemy’s only shortage 
is in the air. That is a very serious short- 
age, but for the rest he still retains the 
initiative. We have not had the force to 
take it from him. He has divisions, he 
has weapons, and on the mainland of Eu- 
rope he has ample means of transport.” 

Wells: “The German conqueror today 
. . . is in an almost precisely parallel posi- 
tion to Napoleon at his culmination. He 
has spread himself out on an immense 
frontage exposed to our attack and he can- 
not tell from hour to hour where he may 
not be attacked.” 

Churchill: “If he does not tell us his 
plans, I do not see why we should tell 
him ours.” 

Wells: “Germany now enters upon a 
new phase in her final war. She will, I 
guess, try to dig in on the Russian front. 
Will the Russians let her?” 

Churchill: “We do not know how far 
Hitler will attempt to penetrate ... or 
whether he will decide to stand on the de- 
fensive. . . . Should he choose this last, 
we do not know whether he will turn a 
portion of his vast army southward to- 
ward the Valley of the Nile, or whether 
he will attempt to make his way through 
Spain into Northwest Africa, or whether 
he will attempt an invasion of the British 
Isles. It would certainly be in his power, 
while standing on the defensive in the 
East, to undertake afi three of these haz- 
ardous enterprises on a great scale, to- 
gether at one time.” 

Wells: “I do not think that much- 
talked-of invasion of Britain can happen 
now. There may be a raid, but I doubt if 
it will be much of a raid.” 

Churchill: “We must not, I repeat, re- 
lax for an instant.” 

Wells: “I cannot believe that all these 
invasion maneuvers which are going on 
over here do not prelude an invasion of 
the Continent. . . . Manifestly, we ought 
to have everything planned and prepared, 
including a local revolt at every point 
from the White Sea . . . down to Dakar. 
We ought to have three or four expedi- 
tionary forces hovering ready for separate 
or collective action, embarked, ready for 
a descent at any one of the 30 or 40 possi- 
ble weak points. ... If this hovering 
counter-attack is ready for the enemy, 
what will he be obliged to do in reply? He 
must detach how many men, how much 
material, to be ready to meet the coming 
blow? Far more than we shall need. We 
can select our point of attack calmly, eas- 
ily, and we can strike, land and establish 
ourselves — at one place or at several 
places. Jerry must scurry from one point 
to another along his immense front to 
meet these inquiring thrusts. . . . Get 
your map and see the job he will have in 
hand. See the straits, sounds, seas, rivers 


and deserts that lie athwart his communi- 
cations. We can hold more than half the 
dwindling German armies here in the west 
if we strike now.” 

Churchill: “When I learned about the 
absolutely frightful, indescribable atroci- 
ties which German police and troops are 
committing upon the Russian population 
in the rear of the advance of their arm- 
ored vehicles, the responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government to maintain here 
at home an ample, high-class force to beat 
down and annihilate any invading lodg- 
ments from the sea or descents from the 
air comes home to me in significantly ugly 
and impressive form. I could not reconcile 
such responsibilities with the breaking up 
or allowing to melt away of the seasoned, 
disciplined fighting units which we have 
now, at last, laboriously created.” 


The Vole. The jury for this debate is 
the British people. Their decision is regis- 
tered in votes. During the early months 
of the Churchill Coalition Government, 
independent candidates at by-elections 
made absurd showings. But the issue of 
invasion of the Continent has made a dif- 
ference. Last, week, in Scarborough, Inde- 
pendent W. R. Hipwell polled 8.000 votes 
against the Government candidate’s 12,- 
500. In Wrekin, Independent Noel Pem- 
berton Billing came within 3,000 votes of 
defeating his Government opponent. Gen- 
eral tenor of independent opinion on the 
war: fight it harder. 
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